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| Now, before summer vacations 


| begin, is none too soon to plan for 
CHILD 1945 Go-to-School drives. 

The success of last year’s na- 
tional drive can be judged io 
|some extent by the fact that the 
wartime decline in high-school 
enrollments, which had been go- 
MONTHLY BULLETIN |i"g 01 for 3 years, slowed down 
s —|so much that the drop in the fall 
VOL. 9, NO. 11, MAY 19% of 1944 was almost negligible. 

| In spite of the encouraging re- 
| sults of the 1944 drive, the attrac- 
tion of jobs and wages is still a 
‘threat to high-school completion 
| for hundreds of thousands of boys 
and girls. High school enrollment 
lis still a million below what it 
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carried out in July and August, 
it will be desirable for State and 
local groups to start laying their 
plans early for the work to be 
done during the summer in con- 
ducting the campaign. 

Although the Children’s bu- 
reau and the United States Office 
of Education stand ready to help 
States and communities in their 
efforts to persuade young people 
to return to school, the responsi- 
bility for the effectiveness of the 
drives this year will rest largely 
upon the State and local groups. 

Last year suggestions for com- 
munity Go-to-School drives were 
directed mainly to adults. A new 
note suggested for 1945 Go-to- 
School drives is to call upon young 
people themselves to work to- 
gether to help get the message 
across to other boys and girls. 
This year it is hoped that adult 
leaders of Go-to-School drives 
will put special emphasis on en- 
couraging young people to take 
even greater initiative in such 
campaigns and to form their own 
Go-to-School committees as part 
of the total community effort. 
The young people would, of 
course, want advice and general 
help by community leaders. 


The National Go-to-School 
Drive Handbook for Communi- 
ties issued in 1944 by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and the Office of 
Education gives many facts and 
helpful suggestions. Single copies 
are available on request from the 
Children’s Bureau. 
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Franklin Delano Roosevelt 


January 30, 1882—April 12, 1945 


President Roosevelt gave his life that the future 
night be secure for our children and our children’s 
children. All that he accomplished in laying the 
ioundations for a world which shall be free from 
fear and want affords a basis for the welfare ot 
children. It is for us to carry forward with high 
hearts and great faith the work. begun under his 
leadershiy 

Even in the midst of depression and of war 
President Roosevelt found time for many specific 
services in behalf of the Nation’s children and 
youth. The photographs of the school children 
and the young poliomyelitis patients of Warm 
Springs. saving their last farewell to their great 
friend, tvpify the special bonds that have existed 
between the President and all children. To all who 
suffered from physical handicap, young and old, 
he set an example of the triumph of a courageous 
spirit. 

The record of some of the principal measures 
affecting children developed under President 
Roosevelt's leadership, and excerpts from letters 
and speeches, tell more eloquently than any words 
that could be written about him how he cherished 
the youngest in our land and in all the world. 

In his address to the 1940 White House Con- 
ference on Children in a Democracy, President 
Roosevelt said: 


“I go back to my days in college when I worked for 
an organization called ‘The Social Service Committee.’ 
After that my wife came into the picture and, when 
we were engaged, I discovered that she was teaching 
classes of children on the East Side in New York... . 
[, wanting to do something in addition to trying to learn 
a little law, went in with an organization which has long 
since ceased to exist because it was absorbed by greater 
organizations, the New York Milk Committee, and | 
worked 2 or 3 years in trying to help in placing milk 
stations for babies on the East Side and West Side and 
up in the Bronx in New York City.”? 


One of the concerns of the President in his first 
days in office, in that dark period of 1933, was for 
the young people who were without work. The 





U. S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau: Proceedings of 
the White Hou Conference on Children in a Democracy, pp 
69-70, Bureau Pub. No. 266, Washington, 1940. 


Civilian Conservation Corps, and later the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, were major parts of 
his program for combating unemployment. 

The other side of the picture, the prevention of 
employment at too early an age, also occupied his 
attention. 

“One of the accomplishments under the Na- 
tional Recovery Act which has given me the great- 
est gratification is the outlawing of child labor,” 
the President wrote to Courtenay Dinwiddie of 
the National Child Labor Committee. He added, 
in urging ratification of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment: 


“It shows how simply a long-desired reform, which no 
individual or State could accomplish alone, may be 
brought about when people work together. It is my desire 
that the advances attained through N.R.A. be made 
permanent.” 


This was accomplished, so far as establishments 
shipping goods in interstate commerce were con- 
cerned, in the child-labor provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938. 

When Social Security measures were first under 
consideration in 1934 the President directed the 
Committee on Economic Security to give special 
attention to security for children. When Congress 
was considering the children’s provisions of the 
Social Security Act, title IV (Aid to Dependent 
Children) and title V (Maternal and Child Wel- 
fare), the Senate committee report stated that 
“the heart of any program for social security must 
be the child.” Under the act every State has de- 
veloped maternal and child-welfare services, which 
should now be expanded with the aid of additional 
Federal grants, so as to make all needed services 
available to children in every community of the 
land. 

The President was also interested in the Emer- 
gency Maternity and Infant-Care program for the 
wives and infants of service men. 

Each year, by authority of law, the President 
issued a proclamation designating May Day as 
Child Health Day. The last proclamation he signed 
was the 1945 Child Health Day Proclamation. 
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His birthday was dedicated to raising money for 
the victims of poliomyelitis. The President spon- 
sored the 1940 White House Conference on Chil- 
dren in a Democracy, and addressed the initial 
session in 1939, and the final session in 1940, at 
the White House. In the latter address he said: 


“All Americans want this country to be a place where 
children can live in safety and grow in understanding 
of the part they are going to play in the future of our 
American Nation. . . . If anywhere in the country any 
child lacks opportunity for home life, for health protec- 
tion, for education, for moral or spiritual development, 
the strength of the Nation and its ability to cherish and 
advance the principles of democracy are thereby weak- 
ened.” # 


Excerpts from the address to the initial session, 
April 26, 1939, follow : 


“It is, perhaps, because I happened to be born with what 
may be called a ‘relative mind’ and because I have sought 
to cultivate that kind of thinking for nearly half a century 
that I think of this conference in the first instance in 
terms of the past. 


“Child welfare—to use a much misused term—did not 
enter into the public conscience of any nation until about 
100 years ago. And we know from reading Dickens and 
the literature of his period that the well-being of children 
in those early days was principally considered from the 
viewpoint of schooling and of crime prevention and the 
ending of physical cruelty—all interwoven with the sen- 
timentality of the good, the ultra-good, Victorians. 

“As time went on some interest came to be taken in 
every nation, but still the activities of those who sought 
the bettering of the younger generation of the moment 
viewed the problem before them as a problem somewhat 
apart from the relationship of the younger generation to 
the broader public weal. 

“Even at the time of the first children’s conference to 
assemble in the White House under the leadership of 
President Theodore Roosevelt in 1909, the conditions 
that surrounded child life were discussed more in terms 
of child life than in terms of the national community. 

“This was true to a very great extent in the two 
succeeding White House Conferences, and it occurs to 
me that this, the fourth conference, marks a new and 
somewhat changed era. 

“It is still our task to bring to bear upon the major 
problems of child life all the wisdom and understanding 
that can be distilled from compilations of facts, from the 
intuitions of common sense, and from professional skill. 
This conference, like the others, is composed of men 
and women having a broad range of experience and 
interest in matters pertaining to the welfare of children. 
It is our purpose to review the objectives and methods 





‘Ibid, p. 70. 


affecting the safety, well-being, and happiness of the 
younger generation and their preparation for the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship. 

“But we have gone one step further. Definitely we are 
here with a principal objective of considering the relation- 
ship between a successful democracy and the children 
who form an integral part of that democracy. We no 
longer set them apart from democracy as if they were a 
segregated group. They are at one with democracy be- 
cause they are dependent upon a democracy and democ- 
racy is dependent on them.” 


“In an address on Pan Anperican Day, 2 weeks ago, I 
said, ‘Men are not prisoners of fate, but only prisoners 
of their own minds. They have within themselves the 
power to become free at any moment.’ On April 15, in 
addressing the heads of two great States, I stated that I 
refused to believe that the world is, of necessity, a 
prisoner of destiny. ‘On the contrary,’ I said, ‘it is clear 
that the leaders of great nations have it in their power 
to liberate their people from the disaster that impends. 
It is equally clear that in their own minds and in their 
own hearts the peoples themselves desire that their fears 
be ended.’ 

“In providing for the health and education of children, 
for the formation of their minds and characters in ways 
which are in harmony with the institutions of a free 
society, democracy is training its future leaders. The 
safety of a democracy therefore depends upon the wide- 
spread diffusion of opportunities for developing those 
qualities of mind and character which are essential to 
leadership in our modern age. Further, democracy is 
concerned not only with preparation for leadership, but 
also with preparation for the discharge of the duties of 
citizenship in the determination of general policies and 
the selection of those persons who are to be entrusted 
with special duties. Beyond this, democracy must inculcate 
in its children capacities for living and assure opportuni- 
ties for the fulfillment of those capacities. The success of 
democratic institutions is measured, not by extent of 
territory, financial power, machines or armaments, but 
by the desires, the hopes, and the deep-lying satisfactions 
of the individual men, women, and children who make 
up its citizenship. 

“We shall be concerned with ways in which the broad 
chasm between knowing and doing may be bridged over. 
We shall be reminding ourselves that all the lectures on 
nutrition will avail nothing unless there is food for a 
child to eat; that a law for compulsory school attendance 
is one thing and a chance to go to school is another. 
Prenatal instruction cannot assure healthy babies unless 
the mother has access to good medical and nursing care 
when the time for the baby’s arrival is at hand. We know 
how to budget a family’s expenditures. We have under- 
taken to preserve home life for fatherless or motherless 
children through the joint effort of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States. We have made great progress in 
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the application of money and service to the promotion of 


maternal and child health; the restoration of crippled — 


hildren to normal physical condition; the protection of 


neglected children and children in danger of becoming 


ielinquent, especially in rural areas; and the elimination 
if child labor from industries shipping goods in interstate 
ommerce, : 

“Yet after’ all has been said only a beginning has been 
made in affording security to children. In many parts of 
the country we have not provided enough to meet the 
minimum needs of dependent children for food, shelter, 
and clothing, and the Federal Government’s contribution 
toward their care is less generous than ‘its contribution 
to the care of the aged. 

“It is not enough, however, to consider what a 
iemocratic society must provide. We must look at our 
ivilization through the eyes of children. lf we can state 

simple language some of the basic necessities of 
1ildhood, we shall see more clearly the issues which 


challenge our intelligence. 

“We must make the assumption that a happy child 
should live in a home where he will find warmth and food 
and affection; that his parents will take care of him 
should he fall ill; that at school he will find the teacher 
and tools needed for an education; that when he grows 
up there will be a job for him and that he will some day 
establish his own home.” 


“This conference and the activities which it initiates 
furnish an opportunity for us to test ourselves and our 
institutions by the extent to which they serve our children. 
I look to you for comprehensive review of the problems 
before us, and suggestions as to practical ways in which 
we may advance toward our goal.” * 


8U. S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau: Conference on 
Children in a Democracy; papers and discussions at the initial 
session, pp. 2-5. Bureau Pub. 265. Washington, 1940. 





Death of William J. Ellis 


The Children’s Bureau and the cause of public 
velfare lost a good friend in the death on March 
11 of William John Ellis, Commissioner of the 
New Jersey State Department of Institutions and 
Agencies. Since 1919, he had been giving leader- 
ship, not only in his own State but wherever his 

ypunsel and guidance were needed in the develop- 


ment of State services to the physically, mentally, 
and socially handicapped. His concern for the 
needs of all citizens and his interest in the estab- 


lishment of services to meet those needs has been 
in inspiration to his friends and his associates. 
The Children’s Bureau knew Commissioner Ellis 


BOOK 


FINDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE ON “DEMOBILIZATION 
CHALLENGES THE CHURCH.” Southern’ Regional 
Council, 63 Auburn Avenue NE, Atlanta 3, Ga., 1944. 
Mimeographed. 15 pp. 


With the aim of minimizing in their communities the 

onomic, social, and religious disorganization that usually 
accompanies the end of wartime activities, a conference 
f community leaders from four Southern States, Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee, met to 
study the facts upon which a program of action can be 
built, and their findings are presented in this report. 

The findings, which stress the obligation of the church 
to join with other community agencies in preventing and 
alleviating the tensions arising from demobilization, are 
presented under four heads: (1) The church and its 


not only in his capacity as State Commissioner 
and consequently, as the director of a great pro- 
gram for the care and protection of children, but 
in other areas of social service. He served as chair- 
man of the committee on physically and mentally 
handicapped of the 1930 White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection and was a member 
of the 1940 White House Conference on Children 
in a Democracy. He was the first president of 
the American Public Welfare Association and 
served as president of the American Prison Asso- 
ciation. As a friend and as a leader, Commissioner 
Ellis will be sorely missed. 


NOTE 


ministry to the family, (2) full employment, (3) group 
cooperation and democracy, and (4) children and youth 
in the transition period. 

The basic cause of tension between the white and 
Negro races, the findings say, is the opinion of many 
white Americans that the Negro must permanently 
occupy an inferior role. But as science, democracy, and 
Christianity are now clear in their teachings of the 
fundamental equality of all mankind, the report goes on 
to say, the Negro is impelled to strive for full status in 
American life. 

With regard to children and youth in the transition 
period, the report mentions, among other problems, the 
inevitable idleness and disorientation of those who have 
left school to work and who after the war will be both 
out of employment and out of school. 











HEALTH OF MOTHERS AND CHILDREN 





Maternity-Leave Clauses in Union Contracts 


By JENNIE Mone 
Industrial Economist, U. S. Women’s Bureau 


The urgent need for employment of women 
during the war period has given new emphasis 
to a number of old problems. Because of the 
increased number of women workers and because 
of the difficulties of wartime living, many women 
are facing now for the first time a dilemma which 
thousands of women workers have been facing 
for years: the necessity for carrying both a full- 
time job and the responsibility of a home and 
children. Even before the war, nearly 10 percent 
of the women in the labor force had children under 
10 years of age, and about 1 in 20 women had 
children under 5.! Between 1940 and 1944, the 
employment of married women increased 75 per- 
cent ;? and the problem is inevitably intensified 
as more married women come into the labor 
force. 

Of all the questions raised by this situation, 
none is of greater seriousness than the relation 
between job and maternity. Not only must women 
manage the care of their children, whether they 
are on or off the job; they must also be able 
to reconcile their work outside the home with 
the demands of childbearing. Most women work 
because they need to work, and it cannot be 
assumed that because they have children they 
will just stay at home. Pregnancy of itself is not 
an industrial problem; but the employment of 
pregnant women is. So long as women do ful- 
fill this dual function, the need for proper ad- 
justment must be recognized. Women who work 
should not be penalized for having children. 

There are two aspects to this problem. One is 
the actual employment of women during a part 
of the period of pregnancy. The other is the main- 
tenance of their job security in the period of child- 
birth when they cannot work. It is becoming gen- 
erally recognized that a wise maternity policy is 
necessary in industry, to make sure that women 
will not be employed on work that is harmful to 
them during pregnancy, and, at the same time to 





1 Bureau of the Census: Population; Family Characteristics of 
Women in the Lahor Reserve in the United States, table 2. 
Series P-18, No. 13. Washington, April 2, 1943. 

2 Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor: Changes In 
Women’s Employment During the War, by Mary Elizabeth 
Pidgeon, p. 17. Special Bulletin No. 20. Washington, June 1944. 
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enable them to work safely and effectively. Stand- 
ards for such employment of women have been 
developed by the Children’s Bureau and the Wo- 
men’s Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labor, and are in use in many industrial plants. 
Although these standards are still far trom being 
universally established, employers and workers 
alike are increasingly aware of the part that good 
placement, safety, and health programs play in the 
satisfactory employment of women during such 
periods. 

But in addition to this very essential consider- 
ation of on-the-job protection, is the equally essen- 
tial consideration of job security for the woman 
who has to be absent during a protracted period 
because of maternity. Children create an additional 
need for employment, since economic demands 
increase as a family grows. It is therefore impor- 
tant that ‘a woman preserve her opportunity to 
work, She must be assured that she can come back 
to her job after the birth of her child, as well as 
being allowed to continue working while she is 
able to perform her tasks before the birth without 
fear of dismissal when her condition becomes 
known. 

In many instances no attempt is made to offer 
such job security. Women are either discharged 
as soon as pregnancy becomes known, or are 
allowed to continue for a specified period and then 
discharged. What happens to them when they are 
ready to return to work depends on what oppor- 
tunities are open at the time. There are, on the 
other hand, employers who recognize an obligation 
to assist these women to get back to their jobs. 
But this obligation is often expressed as a willing- 
ness to consider rehiring them, and not by grant- 
ing them a leave of absence. The chances for such 
rehiring are of course less certain than the return 
to a job which is considered theirs by right. 

Because of this uncertainty, it is obvious that 
some means of protection are necessary. Where 
collective bargaining has been developed, this pro- 
tection is to be achieved most logically in a union 
contract. The contract, a statement of mutual 
rights and responsibilities of employers and work- 
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ers, covers questions of seniority and leave of 
absence, the two factors that can preserve the job 
security that might otherwise be lost because of 
maternity. 

Many union contracts specify leave of absence 
for sickness, or for other valid personal reasons. 
Such leave is in a good many instances taken to 
include maternity. But in plants where there is no 
established policy for making some adjustments 
to the requirements of working women during 
pregnancy, this interpretation of sick leave may 
not be acceptable. For this reason, it is now the 
policy of some of the largest international unions 
to incorporate clauses specifically covering mater- 
nity leave in all new contract proposals. These 
clauses vary in the extent and character .of the 
protection they offer and in the obligations to be 
assumed by the worker. 

Among the features found in a number of ma- 
ternity-leave clauses are the following : 


Length of leave 


Frequently the length of leave a woman may 
be away under maternity leave is specified. This 
may include a given period before birth and a 
period after. Usually when the length of time 
allowed on leave between childbirth and return 
to work is given, an extension is permitted if 
the woman needs more time. Such extension 
may be for as much as a year, and generally is 
granted only on the basis of individual requests. 

Occasionally the employee is not only permitted, 
but required, to take maternity leave for a given 
period of time. This requirement, and other fea- 
tures of clauses specifying length of leave, are 
shown in the following examples: 


Any female employee in a pregnant condition must take 
a leave of absence 6 months before the expected delivery 
date. Any employee found to have violated this rule will 
be subject to immediate discharge. 

Female employees on pregnancy leave of absence will 
not be permitted to return to work until 4 months after 
birth of baby and then only with doctor’s written consent. 

A female employee may be granted leave of absence 
upon presentation of a certificate from her physician 
denoting pregnancy. Where the employee is qualified, she 
is subject to reinstatement on her job or other preferred 
work in accordance with her seniority 3 months after 
date of confinement upon presentation of doctor’s cer- 
tificate denoting physical fitness and date of child’s birth. 
She must apply for such reinstatement within 4 months 
after confinement to retain her service or secure doctor's 
approval for extension of time. 


After 4 months of pregnancy a female employee must 
apply for and be granted a leave of absence based on 
medical certification. Within a 4-month period after child- 
birth she shall report to the personnel department with 
the doctor’s certificate stating date of the child’s birth 
and declaring her physical fitness for work. She shall be 
given the first vacancy on the same job or another job 
tor which she is qualified. If she accepts a job other 
than the one she left she shall be permitted to return to 


her original job at the first vacancy. After reinstatement 
she shall qualify under the seniority rules and provisions 
of this agreement. 


Seniority 


During maternity leave, as during absences 
for other reasons, seniority may or may not 
accumulate. In some contract clauses, it ac- 
crues during all or part of the period, depending 
on how long the worker is away. In others, it is 
kept as of the beginning of the absence. In still 
others, no mention is made of seniority, or it is 
mentioned without indication of whether or not it 
accumulates. 

Thus, one contract says: “Female employees 
who are obliged to leave their employment tem- 
porarily because of confinement, shall be permitted 
a sick leave and will not lose prior service.” 

Another merely specifies that “Any female em- 
ployee who becomes pregnant shall be allowed a 
leave of absence not to exceed 12 months.” 

A third, after specifying length of leave, adds 
that “Seniority is to accumulate during the first 
6 months of such absence.” 

Seniority is also accumulated for part of ma- 
ternity leave under the following clause: 

Women who have left because of pregnancy shall be 
continued on the active rolls and shall accumulate service 
for a period of 3 months, and thereafter shall retain their 
seniority rating for a period of 12 additional months. Such 
employees shall be entitled to return to their jobs on the 
basis of their seniority rating during this 12-month 
period. 

It is interesting to note that although this par- 
ticular contract preserves seniority for 15 months, 
with accruement for the first 3, it is less advan- 
tageous than the parallel provision in the same 
contract for other nonindustrial illnesses. For the 
latter circumstances, there is added the following 
provision : 

Except in cases of pregnancy, they shall, after the 
expiration of the 12-month period upon application for 
reemployment immediately following recovery, receive 
consideration in the order of their former service credit 
for any available jobs for which they are qualified and 
approved by the medical department. When reemployment 
occurs under these conditions, seniority rights shall 
immediately be restored in accordance with former service 
credit. 

This addition secures for workers other than 
those bearing children an opportunity for reem- 
ployment and renewal of seniority status even 
beyond the 15-month period. 


Physician's certificate 


As some of the above examples show, the need 
for maternity leave is verified by a physician. For 
the granting of leave, extension of period, and 
return to work, certification by the physician is 
required in many contracts. This provision pro- 
tects the worker against work that might be 
harmful, assures her of return when she is physic- 
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ally fit, and protects the plant against employment 
of someone who is not able to perform her duties. 


Length of service 


A union contract may require that a woman be 
employed for a certain length of time before she 
is entitled to maternity leave. This provision 1s 
less common than those mentioned above. An 
example is the following: 

Women with 1 or more years’ service-credit who are 
required to cease working because of pregnancy will be 
carried on sick list 8 weeks, and thereafter on a special 
medical leave-of-absence basis until not later than 3 
months after childbirth. Women with less than 
vear’s service-credit at the time of ceasing work due to 
pregnancy shall be dropped from the rolls of the company 
after 8 weeks of absence. 

Such provisions as are illustrated above are an 
important first step in recognizing the need to 
deal with the question of maternity leave. They 
are incomplete in many instances. They vary 
considerably in the conditions they establish. The 
question of suitability of occupation is not men- 
tioned ; though it may often happen that a woman 
can go back to a light job sooner after childbirth 
than she can go back to a heavy job. 

Standards for union contract provisions affect- 
ing women have been developed by the Women’s 
Bureau in conference with women representatives 
from union organizations.*® Recommendations per- 
taining to maternity leave include the following 
p< ints : 


No woman shall be dismissed because of pregnancy ; 
but if her work is difficult or dangerous because of her 
condition, she shall be transferred on written advice of 
her physician to more suitable work. 

Maternity leave shall be granted of not less than 6 
weeks before and 2 months after delivery; on request, 
leave is to be extended up to 1 year; seniority shall 
accumulate for the first 34% months and then be retained 
until the expiration of the year; and all unused sick 
and vacation allowance shall be charged to maternity 
leave and paid at the beginning of leave. 

Return to work at her former job, and on current 
rates of pay, is assured; or, if this job is unavailable or 
unsuitable, she shall be given another of equivalent value, 
which she is willing to take, and for which she is qualified. 


\ttention should be called also to the recom- 
mendations made by the International Executive 
Board of the United Automobile, Aircraft, Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America (United 
\utomobile Workers-Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations) for maternity clauses to be included 
in all U.A.W. contracts. Subject to approval of 
her physician a woman may, according to these 
suggested provisions, work until 2 months before 
the expected date of delivery. If before this time 
interruptions in work are necessary (also on ad- 





See leaflet entitled, “Suggested Standards for Union Contract 
Provisions « Affecting Women’ (U. S epartment of Labor, 
Women’s Bureau, Washington, March 194, 4 pp.). 


vice of her physician) leaves of absence are to be 
granted, with accumulation of seniority during 
such periods. Her return to work after delivery 
is to be allowed on presentation of a medical 
certificate stating that she is able to work, and 
assignment to a job made in accordance with the 
recommendation of her physician. For’ extension 
of leave of absence beyond 2 months after delivery. 
certificates from her physician may be required 
at monthly intervals. 

Such recommendations are of significance as 
indicating standards which the union can establish 
in protecting both the job and the health of the 
woman worker who has children. 


Women differ widely in their personal capa- 
cities and needs. No general rule or statement can 
be expressed for dealing with the problem of 
working during pregnancy. For this reason, each 
worker must rely on the opinion and advice of 
her physician in determining how much she can 
do of what kind of work and for how long. The 
time at which maternity leave commences and how 
long it continues is thus to a considerable extent 
an individual matter. To meet adequately the 
needs of the workers, therefore, requirements 
covering periods of leave in union contracts should 
permit modification based on medical opinion of 
what an individual woman can and should do. 
Such modifications are frequently specified, as 
some ot the examples given above indicate. 

Unions with maternity-leave clauses in their 
contracts are still very much in the minority. A 
study recently made by the Women’s Bureau, 
covering war-industry unions in the Midwest, 
shows that only 5 of 92 contracts had such pro- 
visions. More than two-thirds of the contracts 
had leave-of-absence clauses. Although it is often 
assumed that maternity comes under these clauses, 
there is no assurance that it always does. For this 
reason a specific statement relating to maternity 
leave should be a part of every contract that 
covers any considerable group of women workers. 

Job security guaranteed by contract clauses on 
maternity leave is, however, only half the answer. 
The cost of living keeps on regardless of whether 
or not the worker is at work. And except in a very 
few cases, maternity leave is leave without pay. 
Thus the worker has the added problem of need 
for an income during the period of incapacitation. 

The use of health-insurance plans to furnish 
economic aid during periods of incapacity has 
been growing among industrial workers. At the 
present time many such plans are in operation in 
industrial plants. These health-benefit plans are 
in some instances operated by the employer; in 
others, they are joint employer-employee ven- 
tures; and in still others they are run bv the 
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employees. In addition, some unions have estab- 
lished health-service plans for their members. 
These plans usually provide certain medical and 
hospital care, and some of them also give a cash 
benefit for a period of weeks. In some instances 
maternity is specifically excluded from the cover- 
age of the plan; in others it is specifically included. 
In a large number of plans maternity is not men- 
tioned and it may be assumed to be covered. The 
most frequent provision for cash benefits is for a 
13-week period; but for maternity benefits this is 
reduced in most instances to 6 weeks. The amount 
of money paid each week varies according to the 
plan and the wages of the worker. 

Although the use of such industrial group-health 
plans is increasing, and hundreds of thousands of 
workers are now under their provisions, the ques- 
tion of financial security for the working mother 
luring periods of unemployability through child- 
bearing has scarcely been touched. The benefits, 
when they do cover maternity, are small and of 
short duration; many women cannot take advan- 
tage of them; and they are almost never aug- 
mented by a continuation of wages during 
maternity leave. 


The question of financial security for the work- 
ing woman during periods of childbearing is 
clearly one of wide social import, and should be 
attacked from a broad social point of view. The 
problem of security of return to the job lends 
itself to more immediate action on the part of the 
worker’s organization. Job security through ma- 
ternity leave is a responsibility that lies directly 
with the unions. It is also an opportunity for the 
unions to increase the stability of their own mem- 
bership by increasing the stability of the women 
workers on their jobs. In order to avoid mis- 
interpretation or neglect, contracts should specific- 
ally mention maternity leave and should stipulate 
that the seniority rights of the woman worker are 
preserved during this period. Without this as- 
surance that she has not lost her job the worker 
is faced with all the hazards of unemployment. 
It is highly unrealistic to ignore the dual respon- 
sibility cf women, which is integrated into our 
economic and social structure. It must be recog- 
nized and planned for and cannot be looked upon 
only as the private problem of individual women. 
It affects both the working life of those involved 
and the social life of the Nation. 


A limited supply of reprints of this article will be available from the Children’s Bureau, Washington 25, D. C. 


Food During Labor and the Puerperal State 


Many women in rural areas have their babies 
in maternity homes or small hospitals. The food 
service in these small institutions is likely to be in 
charge of a person who has not had special train- 
ing in dietetics and who has many responsibilities 
in connection with caring for the maternity 
patients. Workers in State health agencies that 
visit these hospitals have brought back word of 
the need for some simple statement on food for 
women during labor and the puerperal state. The 
suggestions that follow apply to normal conditions 
only. They are intended to assist the person re- 
sponsible for carrying out the general directions 
of the attending physician in a maternity home or 
a small hospital and they may also be useful after 
home delivery or after a mother’s early return 
from the hospital. 


During labor.—Taking food in the early part of 
the first stage of labor helps to keep up the 
patient’s strength. This is especially important in 
the case of prolonged labor. 

Only liquid foods should be given during active 
labor, and foods with definite nutritive value 
should be chosen in preference to broths or tea 
nd coffee. Carbohydrates are usually well toler- 





‘Prepared by the Nutrition Unit of the U. S. C ren’s Bureau, 
th ti ration of the Bureau’s Obstetric Consultant. 


ated but very sweet foods should not be given. 
Light corn sirup can be used to add energy value 
to fruit beverages without making them exces- 
sively sweet. For other foods consult the list of 
starred items in the suggested liquid diets on page 
170. The preferences of the patient should be con- 
sidered in deciding what kind of nourishment to 
offer her during the early hours of labor. Water 
should be offered at frequent intervals. 


After delivery.—tin order that the patient may 
regain her strength as quickly as possible it is 
important that she have enough of the right kinds 
of food during the days immediately following de- 
livery. If the patient is not suffering from nausea, 
she may be offered some beverage such as tea or 
coffee shortly after the baby has been born. Dur- 
ing the first 24 hours after delivery she will prob- 
ably want only liquids. However, if she desires 
more food and there are no medical contraindica- 
tions, she may be given a more substantial meal. 
On the second day, a patient who is getting along 
nicely may have a full diet—that is, any of the 
foods that are suitable for a patient confined to 
bed—unless the physician prescribes soft diet for 
a day or two. 

The nursing mother needs ltberal quantities of 
protein, calcium, thiamine, riboflavin, and vitamin 
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C; consequently, during the puerperium special 
attention should be given to including in her diet 
foods rich in these nutrients. 

The following lists of foods and plans for sam- 
ple meals—liquid, soft, and full diets—patterned 
after those given in hospital dietary manuals rep- 
resent present-day practices. They are suggestive 
only and are intended to serve as a guide in meet- 
ing individual food needs as recommended by the 
attending physician. 


LIQUID DIET 


The physician may have either of two things in 
mind when he specifies a “liquid diet.”” He may 
wish the patient to have a restricted liquid diet, 
which excludes not only foods that are in solid 
form at the time they are eaten but also milk and 
its products, which form solids in the stomach. 
Or he may have in mind a /iberal liquid diet, 
which includes milk and milk products and such 
semisolid foods as thin gruels and custards as well 
as beverages and clear broths. (In the list below, 
each food that belongs in a restricted liquid diet 
is marked with a star.) 


*Tomato juice, strained. 

*Fruit juice, strained; often sweetened. 

*Lemonade or orangeade. 

*Ginger ale. 

*Tea, sweetened if desired but without milk or cream. 

*Coffee, sweetened if desired but without milk or 
cream. 

*Broth and clear, strained soup. 

Milk. 

Cream. 

Milk shake. 

Eggnog (milk-and-egg shake). 

Cocoa. 

Custard. 

Rennet custard. 

Ice cream or sherbet. 

Gelatin dessert, clear or whipped. 

Cereal gruel. 


A Meal Plan for a Day on a Liquid Diet 


| re Citrus-fruit juice. 

Cereal gruel with milk, and sugar 

if desired. 

Milk or coffee. 
Midmorning lunch.. Milk. 
Noon meal......... Clear, strained soup. 

Rennet custard. 

Strained fruit juice. 
Midafternoon lunch Eggnog (milk-and-egg shake). 
SNP xcveccatees Broth. 

Vanilla ice cream. 

Strained fruit juice. 

Milk. 
Evening snack..... Milk. 


SOFT DIET 


In addition to the foods listed in the liquid diet, 
the following are included in the soft diet: 


Cream of vegetable soup (strained). 

Orange or grapefruit sections; cooked fruits without 
seeds, skins, or coarse fiber. 

Cooked cereals free from “branny” particles; rice; 
spaghetti or macaroni (plain or with a simple 
sauce, containing no solid particles, little fat or 
seasoning ). 

Whole-grain bread and crackers if free from “branny” 
particles ; enriched white bread, toasted or at least 
a day old. 

Eggs, cooked soft and served without being highly 
seasoned. 

Meat, fish, or poultry—ground, minced, or flaked (in 
the case of fish)—and cooked with little or no fat. 

White potatoes or sweetpotatoes, baked, boiled, 
mashed, or creamed. 

Other vegetables, cooked without fat. Vegetables with 
little fiber (carrots for example) can be mashed; 
others (such as greens and peas) should be forced 
through a sieve. 

Cottage and cream cheese. 

Desserts: Rice and bread puddings, fruit whips, corn- 
starch pudding, sponge cake, plain cookies. 


A Meal Plan for a Day on a Soft Diet 


Breakjast....c.cs.es Citrus-fruit juice or tomato juice. 
Cooked cereal with milk, and sugar 
if desired. 
Eggs. 
Toast with butter or fortified mar- 
garine. 
Milk or coffee (or both). 
Midmorning lunch.. Milk shake. 
Noon meal........ . Cream of vegetable soup (strained). 
Ground meat, pan-broiled. 
Baked potato. 
Mashed or sieved vegetable. 
Bread with butter or fortified mar- 


garine. 
Stewed fruit. 
Milk. 
Midafternoon lunch Lemonade or orangeade. 
Evening meal...... Cream soup. 


Cottage cheese. 

Mashed or sieved vegetable. 

Toast with butter or fortified mar- 
garine. 

Pudding. 

Milk. 


FULL DIET 


A full diet for a woman in the postpartum 
period should include the same foods that are 
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included in a liberal diet for any healthy adult. 

Certain modifications may seem advisable, how- 

ever, because of the patient’s lack of activity 

but these are the same modifications that 
would be necessary in the case of any con- 
fining illness. The food needs of the average 
woman during the postpartum period will be 
met if she eats the following foods every day: 

Milk: One quart (part can be used in cooking). 

Vegetables and fruits: Six servings, including fruit juice. 
These need not be six different fruits and vegetables. 
It is important, however, that the woman eat at least 
one serving of: 

(a) A green leafy, or a deep-yellow vegetable. 
and 
(b) A fruit or vegetable rich in vitamin C. (Orange, 
grapefruit, and tomato, or their juices, are 
best for the woman in bed.) 

Whole-grain or enriched bread; whole-grain, enriched, or 
restored cereals (such as whole-wheat or enriched 
white bread, oatmeal, rolled-wheat cereal, enriched 
farina) : Two servings. 

Eggs: One egg. 

Meat, poultry, fish: Two medium servings (one may be a 
meat alternate such as cheese). 

Butter or fortified margarine: On bread and with cooked 
foods. 

Additional foods: As needed to meet individual demands 
for energy. 

Water: Six to eight glasses (part can be in the form of 
tea, coffee, and fruit juices). 


As soon as the nursing mother is up and 
about she should increase the daily milk allow- 
ance to 114 quarts; eat large servings of meat, 
poultry, or fish, or medium servings of meat, 
plus an additional egg, dried beans, peas, or 
cheese; and take one or two additional servings 
of fruits and vegetables. Fish-liver oil or some 
other source of vitamin D, as directed by the 
physician, should also be included. 


Sample Meals for a Day on a Full Diet 
Breakfast.......... Stewed prunes. 
Shredded-wheat cereal with milk 
(sugar if desired). 
Scrambled eggs. 
Toast with butter or fortified mar- 
garine. 
Milk or coffee (or both). 


Vidmorning lunch.. Milk (if not taken at breakfast). 
Noon meal.....ce- Tomato juice. 
Baked ham. 
Scalloped potatoes. 
Green beans. 
Raw carrot sticks. 
Whole-wheat bread and butter or 
fortified margarine. 
Cup custard. 
Milk and coffee or tea (if desired) 
Midafternoon lunch Orange or grapefruit juice. 
Evening meal...... Tomato and cottage cheese salad. 
Biscuit with butter or fortified mar- 
garine. 
Apple sauce. 
Gingerbread. 
Milk and coffee or tea (if desired). 


FOODS TO BE OMITTED OR SERVED 
SPARINGLY 


It is not uncommon for a woman in bed to 
feel some discomfort after eating some foods 
that give her no trouble when she is up and about. 
The foods that are listed below are those that 
seem to disagree with a fairly large number of 
patients in bed and so they may well be used 
sparingly, if at all, in the diet of the woman 
during the puerperal period. 

(a) Foods high in fat—fried foods, greasy 
gravies, large quantities of mayonnaise, dessert 
sauces containing much butter or heavy cream, 
rich pastries, nuts in large quantities. 

(b) Foods containing large quantities of coarse 
fibre—bread or cereals containing considerable 
bran or other coarse particles, figs, blackberries, 
parsnips, kale, and other coarse vegetables. 

(c) Highly seasoned foods—sausage and 
luncheon meats, pickles, and peppery or sour 
sauces. 

(d) Other foods that sometimes cause dis- 
comfort—dried beans (except in soup), raw 
cauliflower, cucumbers, overcooked cabbage, raw 
onions, sauerkraut, turnips, and melons. 

Foods to which the patient has a definitely 
allergic reaction should be reported to the person 
who is in charge of her meals so that they can be 
omitted from the diet. 


A limited supply of reprints of this article will be available from the Children’s Bureau, Washington 25, D. C. 











YOUNG WORKERS IN WARTIME 





Child Labor and School Attendance 


Excerpts from statement by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. John 
O’Grady, Secretary, National Conference of Catholic 
Charities; the Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. Ryan, Director, 
Social Action Department, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference; the Very Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, 
Director, Department of Education, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference ; and the Rev. Paul F. Tanner, Direc- 
tor, Youth Department, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. 


Family and child life have endured many severe 
strains during the war. The call of the services and 
of war industries had deprived millions of families 
of their natural leaders. Many mothers have had 
to assume a dual role in the home. In addition, 
large numbers of them have wanted to do their 
part by entering into war work or by taking jobs 
that have been vacated by men called to the 
services or to war industry. As a result, these 
war dislocations have left millions of children and 
young people with the merest shreds of home life. 
Children and young people in large numbers have 
also heeded the call of war industry. They have 
felt that they too should contribute their share 
to the war effort. There has been a great exodus 
of young people between 16 and 17 from school 
into war industries and general commercial occu- 
pations. There has also been a considerable em- 
ployment of boys and girls between 14 and 16. 

Both State and Federal Governments have re- 
laxed child-labor standards in order to meet the 
war emergency. Not only have we had a relaxing 
of child-labor standards; we have also had a very 
general breakdown in the enforcement of existing 
standards. 

As leaders we may not take a pessimistic view 
of the influence of war on family and child life. 
We feel confident that the sufferings and tragedies 
of the war will bring a new awakening of religious 
faith; that it will bring man closer to his fellow 
man and to his God. We feel sure that it will bring 
the Church closer to the lives of the people. We 
are aware also that the problems growing out of 
the war offer a new challenge to all our religious 
leaders, a challenge to develop a heroism that has 
been so characteristic of religious life in days of 
great emergency. It will also be a challenge to us 
to present practical programs for action which will 
make our people more conscious not only of their 
religious but also of their civic responsibilities. 


172 


In dealing with young boys and girls in our 
grade schools and high schools we should be 
conscious of the change that has come over their 
lives. They have developed a new sense of their 
own independence and importance. The new at- 
titude of youth presents real problems for our 
educators. We must think more and more of ways 
and means of making the liberal arts a part not 
only of high-school but also of grammar-school 
education. Too much of our discussion in regard 
to ways and means of making the school more 
challenging is centered around vocational educa- 
tion. However important or even necessary may 
be a certain amount of training in specialized 
vocations, it can never provide the foundation for 
a genuine democratic society ; it can never prepare 
people to resist the shibboleths that make for a 
totalitarian order. 

Every effort must be made to retain within the 
educational system students in our grade schools 
and high schools at the present time. Army and 
Navy officials have pointed out that those who are 
about to enter the services should as far as pos- 
sible complete their high-school curriculum. This 
should be our attitude in regard to the students 
in our schools. We must contribute our part to 
making the present child-labor and educational 
standards as effective as possible. This calls for 
a strict enforcement of child-labor and _ school- 
attendance laws. During the war many schools 
have come to take an easygoing attitude toward 
lack of school attendance. Children are thus great- 
ly encouraged in habits of lawbreaking. 

One of the most important post-war problems 
will be that of inducing young people whose educa- 
tion was interrupted by the war to return to 
school. Many of these young men and women 
will have become accustomed to high wage 
standards and lavish spending. The schools must 
have a program that challenges the interest and 
imagination of these young people and it cannot 
be a merely vocational program. 

A considerable number of young people who 
have gone to work prematurely during the war 
will want to continue in gainful employment and 
while they may succeed to a degree their lot will 
bv no means be easy. Competition for jobs after 
the war is going to be intense. Discharged service- 
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men will have preference on every front and this 
is bound to make it more difficult for the succeed- 
ing generation. 

Now is the time to prepare our program of 
post-war employment for children and young 
people. We must write into the statute books of 
the various States high standards of child labor 
and compulsory school attendance. The laws that 
we now write need not be put into effect until 
after the war but we should be ready for after-war 
problems. We should have our legislation on the 
statute books and we should also have adequate 
provision for its enforcement. We should insist 
on having in our State laws a 16-year minimum 
age for all employment during school hours and 
for employment in manufacturing, mechanical, and 
processing establishments at any time. For all 
other employment State laws should require a 
14-year minimum age for employment outside of 
school hours. Children under 16 should not be 
employed between 10 p.m. and 7 a.m. All State 
child-labor laws should require a maximum 8-hour 
day for combined school and work; they should 
also require a maximum 8-hour day, 40-hour week, 
with a 6-day week for all minors under 18. 

~ es 

It is most important that there should be ade- 

quate State legislation covering the employment 


of children of migratory workers. Large numbers 
of very young children are now employed in 
harvesting and processing various types of agri- 
cultural products. There is no reason why these 
children should not be included in State laws. 
They are vastly different from the children who 
work with their own fathers on one-family farms 
and on land owned or leased by their own families. 
* * x 


Law alone cannot give us high standards of 
child labor or compulsory school attendance. With- 
out proper understanding and vigilance on the 
part of the people our legislative standards will 
never be enforced. Child labor and compulsory 
school attendance should become topics for dis- 
cussion in local parish and neighborhood groups. 
Local parish and neighborhood groups can con- 
tribute much toward the thinking of the com- 
munity in regard to the education and employment 
of young people. These local groups should study 
and discuss the educational curricula that is set 
up for young people. They should discuss employ- 
ment opportunities for young people and the 
relationship of school programs to these oppor- 
tunities. Education, like employment, cannot be 
separated from the community. It is something 
that calls for active participation by all the citizens. 


New York State Campaign Against Child Labor in Bowling Alleys 


A determined drive to enforce the State child- 
labor laws in bowling alleys was carried out during 
the recent bowling-alley season by the New York 
State Department of Labor, and will continue, 
according to a report by that department.’ 

Knowing that compliance with law depends 
largely on public opinion, the department is trying 
not only to discover violators of the child-labor 
law, but also to inform the public about the whole 
problem of the employment of children and minors 
in bowling alleys; for example, the illegality of 
any employment at all for children under 14; the 
law’s requirement of an employment certificate 
for boys and girls from 14 to 18 years of age; 
the value of such a certificate both to the young 
worker and to the employer; the danger to the 
health and welfare of children and minors who 
work for too long hours or at night. 

In order to get the public’s cooperation in keep- 
ing young children out of bowling-alley jobs, and 
to emphasize the need for limiting the hours of 


1New York State Department of Labor, Division of Women, 
Child Labor. and Minimum Wage: Child Labor in Bowling 
Alleys in New York State. Albany. November 1944. 13 pp 
Processed 


16- and 17-year-old workers who are legally em- 
ployed in such jobs and whose hours unfortunately 
are not regulated by law, the State Department 
of Labor is conducting an educational program by 
such means as press stories, radio talks, leaflets, 
and subway, bus, and streetcar advertising cards. 
The department hopes that the educational pro- 
gram regarding the employment of children in 
bowling alleys will result in prompt and salutary 
court action in case of violation. In some com- 
munities, the report says, convictions seem to 
have a direct relation to the interest and concern 
of the public. 

The mayors of the cities in the State, according 
to the report, have responded with practically 
100-percent cooperation, both in the educational 
program and in the whole campaign against the 
illegal employment of children. 

The bowling-alley situation in New York State 
for some time has presented a great problem to 
the State Department’s Division of Women, Child 
Labor, and Minimum Wage, which recognized 
that bowling offers a means of healthful recreation 
for thousands of people, but that this popular sport 
was being largely carried on at the expense of 
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young children. Complaints about illegal child 
labor in bowling alleys have been received daily 
by the department, coupled with pleas from bowl- 
ing-alley proprietors’ associations and from bowl- 
ers themselves for some relief from the child-labor 
laws. Bowling-alley associations threatened to 
close the alleys because of the difficulty of obtain- 
ing enough pin setters. A few bowling alleys 
sought to solve their problems in one way or 
another—by engaging grown men when they could 
get them, by having members of the bowling teams 
set up their own pins, and by trying to plan work- 
school programs for 16- and 17-year-old youths. 

In an effort to obtain some solution, the division 
in May 1944 set out to collect specific data on the 
employment of children and minors in bowling 
allevs and sent investigators into nine cities in the 
State to make a survey of 93 alleys—about one 
of every five bowling alleys in the State. 

The report of this survey shows how employ- 
ment in bowling alleys is affecting the health and 
welfare of the young workers. School authorities, 
law-enforcement officers, and welfare agencies 
informed child-labor investigators that boys as 
young as 9 years go to the alleys after school, eat 
supper in an upstairs or back room, and work 
until midnight on school nights and until 3 or 
4 o'clock in the morning on Sunday. Fatigued 
from working in the bowling alleys, children fall 
asleep in class and are unable to do their school 
work. Truancy is increasing. In one city a proba- 
tion officer reported that children sleep all night 
in alleys, on pool tables, or*on benches. Young 
pin setters have been severely injured by balls 
or by fiving pins. Probation officers stated that 
the surroundings of some of the bowling alleys 
are leading tp the formation of bad habits by the 
young workers and are contributing to juvenile 
delinquency. Although many of the bowling-alley 
proprietors are strict about not permitting the 
boys to drink at their bars, they cannot prevent 
them from drinking elsewhere. The boys get hot 
and tired at the job of pin setting and go out to 
get a drink. The report includes an item concern- 
ing several voungsters who seemed to be about 
14 or 15 vears of age, found wandering about the 
streets between 3 and 4 a. m. When questioned 
by police, they replied that they had been workine 
at a bowling alley. 

Data on wages, tips, hours, age, and employ- 
ment-certificate status were obtained for 554 boys 
under 18 vears of age working in bowling alleys, 
all but 3 of whom were employed as pin setters. 
Questions were asked concerning school attend- 
ance and accidents on the job. Information was 
obtained from both employers and employees; 
more than one visit was made to most of the 
establishments. 


About 40 percent of the boys were under the 
age of 16, and 60 percent were between 16 and 18. 
In the upstate cities, approximately half of the 
boys were under 16. In New York City the 
proportion was considerably less—one of every 
eight. None of the pin boys in the New York City 
alleys visited was under 14, the minimum age at 
which children may legally begin to work, whereas 
18 of the 402 boys in upstate bowling alleys were 
under 14. One boy was 9 years old, one 11, three 
12, and 13 were 13 years old. 

Sixty percent of the boys worked on 3 days or 
less a week. “Here today, gone tomorrow,” as one 
employer stated, is a good description of a large 
part of the pin-boy labor supply. Anyone is hired, 
and many alleys pay their pin boys each day. Some 
proprietors will send an emplovee out on the near- 
by streets in order to recruit helpers when cus- 
tomers are anxious to bowl. At such times no 
attention is paid to the provisions of the child- 
labor laws. 

Four out of every five of the boys were found 
to be employed illegally; some without the re- 
quired employment certificate ; some, who were 14 
to 16 years of age, working after 6 p.m., or more 
than 44 hours a week, the legal limits for minors 
of those ages. Only 5 percent of the boys 14 to 16 
years of age were employed legally; that is, 
possessed proper working papers and were known 
not to be working after 6 p.m. Of the boys who 
were attending full-time school, 20 percent were 
on the job until midnight or later, although they 
were supposed to attend school the following 
morning. Teachers, principals, and attendance 
officers commented on the increased tardiness and 
absenteeism among these late night workers. One 
15-year-old boy who was working in a bowling 
alley until 1 a.m. was tardy 9 times within a pe- 
riod of a few weeks and absent 7 times. 

Wages were paid by the game or by the hour. 
The median hourly earnings were 52 cents but 
few of the boys do more than part-time work, 
and the median weekly earnings were only $5.56. 
For most of the boys their jobs provided only 
spending money; 36 percent of them earned less 
than $4 a week. Nineteen percent earned $10 a 
week or more, but only 7 percent made as much as 
$14. Most boys got something extra in tips, the 
amounts varying in different cities. The median 
amount received in tips per week was $2.69. 

It was not uncommon for pin setters to be 
injured. Two boys who reported rather severe 
injuries had not filed claims for workmen’s com- 
pensation, although each of them doubtless would 
have had a good case. The report states that in 
1942, 90 minors under 18 in New York State 
received compensation awards for accidents caused 
by bowling balls and pins, and that in 1943 there 
were 72 such cases. 
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INTER-AMERICAN COOPERATION 





BRAZIL 
Division of Child Welfare in Rio Branco 


A Division of Child Welfare has been recently 
established in the Territory of Rio Branco, Brazil. 
This Division will engage in preventive and cura- 
tive work under the general supervision of the 
National Children’s Bureau in Rio de Janeiro. 
The present plans provide for medical and dental 
care and improvement of nutrition for all children 
and youth in the municipalities. The territory has 
been divided into 15 districts, in each of which 
will be established a maternity home, a milk sta- 
tion for children, a day nursery, and a kinder- 
garten. 

A Manha, Rio de Janeiro, October 11, 1944. 


Children's Week 


Children’s Week was observed in Brazil in 
October 1944, under the sponsorship of the Na- 
tional Children’s Bureau of that country. Held 
annually for several years, the program was pre- 
pared by the National Children’s Bureau, and in- 
structions for carrying it out were sent to the 
public authorities throughout the country. 

In Rio de Janeiro the week was opened with a 
conference of State and Territorial directors of 
maternal and child-health services. The main pur- 
poses of the conference were to formulate the prin- 
ciples of a nation-wide system of child-health ser- 
vices, to define the functions of the State and 
Territorial bureaus of child health, to coordinate 
their activities with those of the National Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, and to promote the establishment 
of health services wherever they are needed. It 
was decided at the conference to help in the or- 
ganization of municipal child-welfare boards, 
which were prescribed in 1940 by the law that 
established the National Children’s Bureau. These 
boards, with a semiofficial status, are to consist of 
persons interested in social ‘service and are to 
exercise general supervision over the child-welfare 
work in the community. 

Among the activities of the week arranged by 
the Bureau in Rio de Janeiro were an exhibit on 
child care, lectures, motion pictures, and radio 
talks. Much space was given by the newspapers to 


discussions of better protection of children’s 
health. 

Similar activities took place in many other 
cities. 

A Noite, A Manha, and Diario Carioca (Rio de 
Janeiro newspapers). October 10-!X 1044 


MEXICO 
Mothers’ Clubs 


Mothers’ clubs have been carried on in Mexico 
for the past 7 years under the sponsorship of the 
Federal Bureau of Child Welfare. The initial pur- 
pose of these clubs was to teach child care and 
home management to mothers in low-income fami- 
lies. To this end a group of women interested in 
social welfare, with the aid of professional social 
workers, organized a club of the mothers who 
attended one of the free clinics in Mexico City. 
The membership increased rapidly and soon simi- 
lar clubs were established in several cities. 

Under the present program the mothers are 
taught reading, writing, arithmetic, child care, first 
aid and home nursing, personal hygiene, cooking, 
home management, and various kinds of needle- 
work. The instruction is given by trained teachers. 
Early in 1945, of the several thousands of mem- 
bers in Mexico City, 2,700 were taking the above- 
mentioned subjects. Some of the classes have been 
making bathroom rugs, house slippers, mittens, 
gloves, wool caps, aprons, and curtain materials. 
Most of these articles are sold to business firms in 
the United States, and the proceeds are turned 
over to the members. 

The clubs have well-equipped kitchens, dining 
rooms, sewing rooms, infirmaries with first-aid 
stations, and lecture and recreation rooms. They 
are maintained partly by members’ dues of about 
4 cents a month in United States currency, and 
partly by grants from the Federal Bureau of Child 
Welfare (Direccion General de Asistencia Infan- 
til) and from voluntary committees on child wel- 
fare, which have been organized in many parts of 
the country to raise funds for child-welfare work. 

As a result of the work in these clubs the 
mothers of low-income families are reported to 
have become better able to care for their homes, 
their children, and themselves. 

El Popular, Mexico City, February 8, 1945. 








SOCIAL SERVICES FOR CHILDREN 





SUMMER COURSES 


Mills College, Oakland 13, Calif., will offer an intensive 
training course, covering physical and mental develop- 
ment of children, to qualified students who are interested 
in preparing to teach children of nursery-school age. A 
course in observation of young children is planned for 
those who do not expect to teach but who wish to increase 
their understanding of this age group (June 29 to 
\ugust 10). 

Louisiana State University School of Social Welfare, 
Baton Rouge 3, will offer a 3-week and a 9-week summer 
term, beginning June 11; also a 3-week term beginning 
July 23. The subjects include behavior problems of 
children, supervision in social case work, the child and 
the community, and community welfare planning. 

Barnard College, Columbia University, New York 27, 
in cooperation with the New York School of Social 
Work, will conduct an institute of community organiza- 
tion and leadership to help lay citizens of demonstrated 
leadership ability to meet more effectively the difficult so- 
cial problems caused by war and post-war conditions 
(June 10 to 29). 

New York School of Social Work, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 10, will hold three series of summer 
institutes dealing with various aspects of social-work 
practice, with particular emphasis on the needs and 
problems of the war and post-war periods. (Series A, 
which includes “Current Problems in Child Welfare” and 


“Psychiatry in Social Case Work With Children,” July 
9-20; Series B, July 23-August 3; Series C, August 6-17.) 
Teachers College, Temple University, Philadelphia 22, 
will conduct a workshop in early childhood education, 
from July 2 to August 10, for teachers and other persons 
interested in nursery-school or kindergarten education. 

Pennsylvania School of Social Work, Phiiadelphia 3, 
will give a 10-day course on current problems in the 
technical process of social work (June 12 to 22). 

The National Society for the Prevention of Blindness 
is cooperating with five colleges and universities in 
provision of special courses for the preparation of super- 
visors, teachers, nurses, social workers, and others con- 
cerned with the education of the partially seeing child. 
The courses offered are as follows: 

Elementary courses: Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 
(June 18-July 27); University of Wtsconsin, Madison, 
Wis. (June 25-August 17); Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City (July 2-August 10). 

Special short courses: The University of Oregon, 
Portland, Oreg. will offer a short course for regular 
grade teachers who may have partially seeing pupils in 
their groups for whom no special classes can be estab- 
lished. (June 18-July 27.) Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, Ind. will include in its summer work- 
shop lectures, demonstrations, and discussions of the 
principles of conservation of vision (June 3-June 23). 


NOTES 


The Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, has found it necessary to increase 
the price of The Child, beginning with the issue 
for July 1945. The price of a year’s subscription 
will be $1 in the United States and its possessions ; 
foreign postage, 25 cents additional. Single copies 
will be 10 cents each. 


Another Social Statistics Supplement to Vol- 
ume 9 of The Child will soon be ready for distrib- 
ution. Two subjects are included: “Changes in 
the Volume of Foster Care Between 1933 and 


1943” and “Juvenile-Court Statistics, 1943.” 
Single copies may be had free from the Children’s 
Bureau on request. 


CHILDREN OF Divorcep PARENTS. Law and Contemporary 
Problems, Vol. 10, No. 5 (Summer, 1944). 

The legal aspects of the problems of children of di- 
vorced parents are the subject of the summer issue of 
Law and Contemporary Problems, published by the 
School of Law, Duke University, Durham, N. C. Dr. 
Kingsley Davis, associate professor of public affairs at 
Princeton University, in “Sociological and Statistical 
Analysis,” estimates that at least 150,000 children are 
affected by divorce each year in the United States and 
that the total number of children under 18 whose parents 
have at some time been divorced exceeded a million and 


176 


a half in 1940. He also forecasts an increase in the 
number of divorces, as a result of war and post-war con- 
ditions, from 264,000 in 1940 to 461,000 by 1946. Other 
articles discuss custody and maintenance of the children 
as determined by the trial judge and on appeal. Major 
General Jay L. Benedict, President, War Department 
Dependency Board, contributes a paper. “Divorced Serv- 
icemen’s Children and War Conditions,” in which he con- 
siders disturbances of family life due to the war, the 
problem of the illegitimate child, and the provisions of 
the Servicemen’s Dependents Allowance Act. 

A psychiatrist’s views on children of divorced parents 
are given by Dr. James S. Plant, who points out that 
among the children coming to the Essex County Juvenile 
Clinic in Newark, N. J., of which he is the director, 
there are many more whose parents are separated than 
there are whose parents are actually divorced, and that 
in most cases reaching the clinic the real damage to the 
child has been done long before the divorce. For the 
psychiatrist, he states, divorce is a mere incident in a 
situation. in which the child has long been rejected or felt 
insecure, and may even be a relief to the child. The 
child should remain after the divorce with the parent who 
can best give him a sense of belonging and inner security, 
regardless of whether that parent is plaintiff in the di- 
vorce suit, and should never be divided between the 
parents. In a situation where the child has been used as 
a pawn in the conflict between his parents Dr. Plant 
recommends placing the child away from both parents 
until it appears that one of them is ready to care for him 
on the basis of the child’s best interests. 
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